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and expiation; Harry might never have heard of the New
Testament or listened to the Lord's Prayer; he twice
speaks of the past as 'unredeemable* (I. i. 314 and I. iii. 74)
as if the Redemption (which, in The Rock, gave meaning to
Time*) had never happened. Of course zee only see Harry
for three hours out of his whole life; that is one of the dis-
advantages of writing a neo-classical play, in obedience to
the 'Unities';7* everything happens between tea and bed-
time ; he has to be in the same tense mood throughout. Yet if
he could somehow have suggested some touch of contrition
in the matter of his unhappy wife, or of generous feeling to-
wards his mother, one might be ready to believe him capable
of the programme he outlines for his future. He can be ima-
gined, easily enough, 'Somewhere on the other side of des-
pair' and even able to 'worship in the desert' before 'a stony
sanctuary and a primitive altar', but will he be capable of

'A care over lives of humble people'?

(ILii. 330-4)

I do not find it easy to believe; however, we only see him in
the earliest moments of a new life, taking his first steps in
an unknown direction; he leaves us feeling that he still has
much to learn and far to go; perhaps the crooked will be
made straight; but our sympathies stay with Amy, In a
letter of 4 July 1955, Eliot wrote to Mr. Hugh Beaumont:

I might take this opportunity, however, of pointing
out that I consider the role of Amy in this play of equal
importance with the role of Harry: in fact as I have come
in retrospect to understand the play better than I did
when I wrote it, I now find that the play is not so much
the comedy of Harry Monchensey as the tragedy of his
mother.

There is a third reason why this deep and powerful play
fails of its full effect; the gathering clouds of the First Part
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